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THE WATER Warrior. Page 125. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LEVI’S CHAMBER. 


EVI felt relieved when Dock Vincent had 
left him, for it was not pleasant to think 

that so vile a man considered him capable of a 
base and mean act. He had still no idea of 
what Dock meant by his “little plan,” except 
that it was a means of extorting money from 
Mr. Watson. The worst he could conceive of 
was, that the two who had saved #ather and 





daughter were to present a joint claim for an 
increased reward, and this was bad enough to 
kindle the young fisherman’s indignation.. He 
had spoken squarely and decidedly, refusing to 
have anything to do with any “little plan;” 
and he felt better after he had done so. 

Mr. Gayles had sent a special messenger to 
Rye to procure the attendance of Mr. Watson 
at the examination on the following day, and 
Levi hoped that anything Dock and his uncle 
might say would not injure him; but he could 
not help thinking what an amount of mischief 
these two men might do him, since both of 
them wished to injure him. 

At a later hour in the evening, uncle Nathan, 
who ‘had been to Gloucester to recover the 
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money paid for The Starry Flag, called upon 
his ward. The old gentleman was in a very 
unhappy frame of mind, and, as may well be 
supposed, he did not come to condole with the 
prisoner. He had actually expended thirty 
cents in railroad fares, but had not accom- 
plished his purpose. Mr. Hatch declared that 
he had given a bill of sale of The Flag, and 
when that and the boat were returned to him, 
he would restore the money. Mr. Fairfield had 
spent thirty cents for nothing, and though his 
ward would doubtless have to pay it, he was 
angry at the awful waste. 

“Levi, I’ve been to Gloucester— paid out 
thirty cents,” began uncle Nathan, sourly. 

“*T didn’t ask you to go,” replied Levi. 

‘*But your carryins on made me go.” 

“‘ What did you go for?” 

**For the money you stole —” 

**T didn’t steal it,” interrupted the prisoner. 

Don’t tell me!” 

“I shall tell you the truth, and when the 
time comes I shall prove what I say.” 

** No matter whether you stole it or not; you 
ain’t a goin to fool away two hundred and fifty 
dollars on no boat, nor nothin o’ that sort — 
not while I have my senses about me,” said the 
guardian, warmly. “I want you to give me 
the bill for that boat.” 

“T haven’t got it,” replied Levi. 

It was in the wallet which he had given to 
the constable. 

“Don’t tell me!” exclaimed uncle Nathan, 
rising from his chair, perhaps surprised that 
Levi's misfortunes had not yet broken his spirit, 
and angry at this appearance of opposition. 
«Mr. Hatch gin you the bill, and I want it.” 

“TI say I haven’t got it,” repeated Levi. 
“Do you think I would lie about it?” 

‘Lie about it! Youv’e told lies enough now 
to ruin your soul. What have you done with 
the bill of sale?” 

**Mr. Gayles has it.” 

While uncle Nathan was still raving about 
the bill, the constable came in, and the irate 
guardian demanded the important document 
of him. 

“Don’t give it to him, Mr. Gayles,” said 
Levi, quietly. 

**T have no intention of doing so,” added the 
officer. ‘‘ This bill may be wanted at the trial, 
and I shall hold on to it.” 

‘Mr. Gayles, I’m that boy’s guardeen, and I 
want that bill. I want to git back the money 
the boy stole.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he didn’t steal it,” quietly suggested 
Mr. Gayles. 

“ But he did steal it— don’t tell me!” 


“When it is proved that he did, it will be my 
duty to return the boat to Mr. Hatch, and re- 
claim the money paid for it.” 

‘*Have you an idee it won’t be proved, Mr. 
Gayles?” demanded Mr. Fairfield. 

“In my opinion Levi will get clear. I don’t 
think he stole the money.” 

‘Who did steal it then?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘““The money was stole; that boy went off 
and paid two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
boat that very morning. Can you put them 
two things together, Mr. Gayles?” 

“They don’t prove that Levi stole that 
money,” replied the constable; but he could 
not help confessing to himself that the boy’s 
position was a trying one. 

“Do you believe Ruel Belcher lost any 
money?” asked Mr. Fairfield. 

**T have no doubt he did.” 

“Then who took it? Nobody got into the 
house that didn’t belong there.” 

‘‘ Levi is going to prove that Mr. Watson let 
him have the money he paid for the boat. I 
have sent a man to Rye on purpose for him,” 
added the constable. 

** Then who took Ruel’s money?” demanded 
the miser, blankly. 

‘I think you ought to know better than I,” 
replied Mr. Gayles, with suggestive emphasis. 

“Creation! Do you mean to say that I took 
it?” exclaimed Mr. Fairfield. 

“I didn’t say so; but I hear that you went 
into the room where Ruel and Levi slept, after 
they had gone to sleep.” 

“T’m that boy’s guardeen; I went into the 
room to git his money, not Ruel’s, but I didn’t 
git anything.” 

“You know best, Mr. Fairfield; but I think 
you had better not be too hard on the boy.” 

“Hard on him! I’ve taken care o’ that boy 
jest as if he’d been my own son. I’ve looked 
out for him, and seen to his money, jest as if 
it was my own, and —” 

‘“‘That’s so,” interrupted Levi. 

r ‘You see how he treats me fur all I’ve done 
for him. Why, he fit me yisterday like a wild- 
cat. I can’t do nothin with him, and he must 
be seen to. I want the boy to behave himself 
— that’s all. Now, he’s been stealin.” 

“Not proved, Mr. Fairfield.” 

‘It’s jest as clear to me as the nose on your 
face.” 

Mr. Guyiee had a long nose. 

‘‘Perhaps it is. Does Mr. Bélcher know 
what bills Captain Dock paid him?” 

‘*Of course he does; a man like him don’t 
take hundred-dollar bills without lookin at em.” 
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“Very well; Mr, Belcher will swear that he 
lost bills on acertain bank; if Mr. Hatch swears 
that he received the same bills from Levi, then 
. acase may be made out against the boy.” 

‘Just so,” added uncle Nathan, rather va- 
cantly; and as nothing was to be made by pro- 
longing his visit, he left the house, and went 
home. 

Nathan Fairfield was a miser. Money was 
his only joy in this world; and he loved it so 
well that he thought little of the next world. 
Levi’s property amounted to over ten thousand 
dollars, for the interest more than paid even 
the exorbitant charges of the guardian for the 
ward’s support. He wanted this money. He 
had not the patience to think of twelve or four- 
teen thousand dollars falling into the hands of 
a young man like Levi, who had “no idee of 
the vally of money.” 

Perhaps he did not clearly and distinctly wish 
that Levi would die; or, if he did, he was not 
willing to acknowledge as much even to him- 
self; but he could not help thinking how much 
better it would be if the fortune should come 
to one who knew how to keep it. With this 
thought in his mind, where it often was, he 
entered the kitchen of his home, where Ruel 
and Mrs. Fairfield were seated, 

If the guardian did not allow himself to be- 
lieve that he wished for the conviction of his 
ward, it was none the less true that he did wish 
it. The boy was high-spirited; the House of 
Correction would break him down ; the disgrace 
might even kill him, and Mr. Fairfield, as the 
only brother of Levi’s deceased father, would 
inherit his property. What the constable had 
said about the identity of the bills disturbed 
him. Levi might escape; if he did he would 
be more stubborn and disobedient than ever. 

“Did you notice the bills that Captain Dock 
paid you, Ruel?” asked Mr. Fairfield, as he 
seated himself in a broken chair. 

“Of course I did,” replied Ruel; and he 
named the banks by which the bills had been 
issued. ‘*On one of the hundred-dollar bills 
there was a great blot of ink, something in the 
shape of half a star, after the cashier’s name, 
as though the pen had snapped as he finished 
writing.” 

“Then you’d know the bills if you see ’em?” 

“T should know that one, and Ithink I should 
the others.” 

“Bless me! There’s another shower comin 
up!” exclaimed the matron, as a heavy peal of 
thunder startled her. 

The conversation continued for half an hour, 
when the rain began to fall in torrents. Mrs. 
Fairfield said the windows in Levi’s room were 
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open, and wished her husband to go up and 
close them. He lighted a lamp and went up 
stairs for this purpose. As he entered the 
chamber, the wind began to blow in a fierce 
squall, as it had in the forenoon of that day. 
He closed the windows, and was about to de- 
scend the stairs, when he heard asharp rattling 
in the chimney, 

Like everything else about the house, the 
chimney was in a state of dilapidation. Two 
or three bricks had been detached by the fierce 
wind from the top, and had tumbled down the 
flue into the room. Mr. Fairfield returned to 
ascertain the extent of the damage, fearful that 
he might be compelled to employ a mason for 
a few hours to repair it; and he had paid out 
so much money for steaks from the ‘ under 
side of the round” that he felt almost impov- 
erished. The thirty cents he had expended in 
railroad fares also stung him at that moment. 

He pulled down the fireboard, and saw the 
bricks lying upon the hearth of the large, old- 
fashioned fireplace. On the top of them lay 
an object which challenged all his attention, 
and he forgot the storm, and even the falling 
chimney. 

It was Ruel’s wallet! 

With eager hand he picked it up. It con- 
tained three bills —two one hundreds and a 
fifty. He was amazed and bewildered by the 
sight. He examined the bills; on one of them 
was the blot in the shape of half a star, which 
Ruel had mentioned. Without a doubt, this 
was the money his brother-in-law had lost. 
Levi was innocent—he had not stolen. the 
wallet. 

‘* Husband! what’s the matter?” called Mrs. 
Fairfield, at the foot of the stairs. ‘‘ What’s 
that noise?” 

She had heard the fall of the bricks, and per- 
haps feared her husband had been struck by 
them. 

‘Nothin; only a few bricks fell down chim- 
ney,” replied Mr. Fairfield, hastily thrusting 
the wallet into his pocket. 

He went down stairs, and, having satisfied 
his wife that the old house had not ‘‘ caved in,” 
he seated himself in the broken chair again, 
and, leaving Mrs. Fairfield and her brother. to 
continue their conversation, he proceeded to 
consider the discovery he had just made. 

How came that money in the chimney? It - 
had been concealed there by somebody, and 
the falling bricks had jostled it from its hiding- 
place. Who put it there? Not Ruel; he would 
not hide his own money. He would not cheat 
himself out of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
Mr. Fairfield did not hide it himself. Of 
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course, then, it must have been Levi; no one 
else could have done it. 

Mr. Fairfield was roused from his brown 
study at half past ten, and reminded that it 
was time to go to bed. He went to bed. The 
next morning he took the first train for Glouces- 
ter, apparently heedless of the expense, though 
the thirty cents must have galled him like athorn 
in his flesh. [10 BE CONTINUED.) 
——$___@—————— 


THE WATER WARRIOR. 


M. T. CALDOR. 


AL MERTON came home from school 

all by himself, with hanging head and 
sullen face. His play-fellows came out with a 
glad hurrah, whooping, shouting, running. 
But Hal hung behind them, shuffling along, 
stirring up clouds of dust with his feet, and 
switching off the heads of the fading flowers 
growing by the roadside. 

His face grew darker and darker as he came 
towards the village in which his mother lived. 
It was evident there was nothing pleasant in 
the boy’s thoughts, either of home or school; 
and, as by some sudden impulse, he turned 
back, leaped over a stile, and took a narrow 
cow-path leading through an open, undulating 
pasture, whose green turf was growing a‘crisp 
yellow brown. From the pasture his way led 
him to a small grove of pine trees, whose 
boughs rustled gloomily in his ears ; and thence 
he hurried down a sloping hill to a ruined old 
grist-mill, along whose broken dam the stream 
slipped noisily, with white rifts of foam across 
its dark surface. 

Hal stood a few moments looking gloomily 
down into the water; then he sat down, with 
his head leaning wearily upon his hand. Pres- 
ently he broke out in a dreary, despairing tone,— 

**O, dear!” 

The tone said,a great deal more than the 
words; and just that simple expression seemed 
to break the stern, hard spell which had been 
upon him, for the rigid, sullen lip began to 
tremble, his stout chest heaved, and the big 
tears oozed through his long, dark eyelashes, 
and rolled down his cheeks. 

“©, dear! O, dear! I wish I was dead!” 
ejaculated Hal. 

The boy did not realize all the wickedness of 
this speech; still, from out his unhappy heart 
he wished it sincerely. 

“Naughty, naughty, naughty!” sang out a 
deep voice with a little tinkle of music in it. 

Hal lifted his head, and looked around him 
in astonishment. Was it the water gurgling 
down over the slimy green bourds of the dam? 





‘* Who are you? I should like to know,” ex- 
claimed he! 


‘Brooklet, brooklet, brooklet!” answered 


the voice. 

‘“What do you know about it then?” in- 
quired Hal, a little startled, but a good deal 
pleased to think the brook was talking to 
him. 

‘Tell me, tell me, tell me!” rippled back the 
brook. 

“It’s queer I never heard the water talking 
like that,” muttered Hal, — ‘never in my life 
before, I am sure.” 

But he returned boldly, bearing in mind the 
German legends a kind lady had read to him 
once about nymphs, and naiads, and tricksome 
water sprites. 

**Nobody loves me. Everybody scolds, and 
sneers, and hates me. I have to wear poor 
clothes, and Henry Livermore makes fun wf 
my patches. The teacher is cross, and says I 
am a blockhead. My mother scolds me be- 
cause I tear my clothes. Nobody cares for me, 
and I wish I had never been born.” 

Hal stated his grievances in a defiant tone, 
as if there could be no setting them aside. 

There was a low sighing murmur as if the 
brook were too sorrowful to speak. 

‘““T thought you would be puzzled,” exclaimed 
Hal, triumphantly. ‘‘I knew you couldn’t help 
me.” 

“To-night, to-night, to-night!” shouted the 
brook. 

“ What does that mean, I wonder?” queried 
Hal, his eyes growing wide and dark. “ Will 
the brook help me to-night? Id wait here all 
alone in the dark, if I thought so.” 

‘* To-night, to-night, to-night!” echoed the 
water. 

Hal sat down resolutely, and folded his arms, 
looking about to see that the purple shadows 
of sunset were gathering in the west. 

‘Tl wait here, anyhow, and see the whole 
of it.” 

So he sat there mute and still, while the wind 
swept its great sighs through the pine boughs 
above him, and the water foamed and gurgled 
beneath. Otherwise all was still, and the pro- 
found peacefulness was like a soothing bene- 
diction to the fretful, restless spirit of the boy; 
and the cool wind, like a tender hand, wiped 
away the fever from his forehead and cheek. 
The gold and purple and crimson sky flooded 
over him its dazzling light, making the dark 
water of the river for a brief time like a bed of 
scintillating diamonds,and changing the broken 
window in the gable of the old mill to panes of 
molten gold. The trees which were all arrayed 
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in the glories of autumn looked like so many 
jewelled bouquets of every shade and hue. 

“It is beautiful—yes. The world is very 
beautiful,” whispered the softened heart of the 
boy. 

“Lovely, 
brook. 

“But the people are wicked and cross,” 
stoutly affirmed Hal, as he settled back on the 
mossy couch. 

All the beautiful hues faded away as the sun 
sank down out of sight; but the purple dim- 
ness showed, here and there, a star tremulously 
drawing aside its veil of mist, and presently a 
silver rim peeped over the dark line of the pine 
trees at the eastward. It rose higher and high- 
er till the round effulgent orb swung out boldly 
into the clear blue ether, and her glorious en- 
chanting light flooded all things with a beauty 
as wonderful, only differing in kind from that 
the sunset scene had bestowed. 

The brook was singing more jubilantly than 
ever. A subtle magnetism warned Hal that 
some wonderful thing would happen. He rose 
softly to his feet, and watched the silvery moon- 
light creeping over the turfed bank, down to 
the water. The moment the silvery sparkle 
and the crystal flash met, it was a sight to see. 
All the wavelets began to foam and eddy, and 
boil upward as if a furnace had been slipped 
under the pebbly bed. Higher and higher it 
rose, in a wreathing column, like the spout of 
a mighty fountain; and presently, while Hal 
rubbed his astonished eyes, it took shape, and 
lo, there was a tall warrior with a helmet on 
his head, which shone like glass or a foam- 
bubble blown to such a shape, with a gleam- 
ing blade like a carved diamond in his hand, 
and his armor was all of crystal, studded with 
little sparks of light, which looked like the bub- 
bles which float up from the frothing waves be- 
neath adam. Now and then there seemed to 
rise a little shower of spray which would fall 
around him, and make him seem nothing but 
aleaping wave; and again he would emerge 
clear and distinct. 

He seemed to have plenty of business before 
him, for he marched up and down the stream, 
examining the banks, and the dam, and even 
the tender roots of the plants growing on the 
banks. He stooped to examine the earth care- 
fully, and caught up a handful of withered 
leaves, and shook his head, while scattering a 
shower of drops over a late golden-rod, and a 
bunch of purple aster which brightened a shel- 
tered nook. 

“The frost spirit gives warning of his com- 
ing. You must fade away soon, my darlings. 


lovely, lovely!” warbled the 
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But never mind; we’ll all take a good rest and 
a snug winter’s sleep together, so as to be up 
bright and early in the spring. He’ll put‘a 
marble bridge over me before long; but I’ll sing 
to you underneath, and you can hear me down 
in your cells, where you will be hiding. I'll 
make it merry, I promise you. I'll fight, him 
off as long as I can; but when I have to suc- 
cumb and freeze under his wonderful spell, Pll 
do it handsomely, and keep up my spirits. 
May’s coming to rout him. It will be his turn 
to fly. Ha, ha!” 

‘‘ What a brave old fellow!” exclaimed Hal, 
who had listened to his speech. ‘‘I should be 
angry to be frozen up, I know I should, and I 
should cry to see my pretty flowers spoiled. I 
wonder how he can manage to look so happy 
over it.” 

“T have a spell for that,” cried out the war- 
rior, gliding up to Hal, and sending a little 
shower of spray over him. 

“You're the lad who wanted to leave this 
beautiful world. You must have done some 
great and noble deeds to have been willing to 
call your work here finished.” 

Hal dropped his head in shame beneath the 
piercing glance of that shining eye. 

**Come now, tell me about it. Perhaps I 
can take you down into my watery home. 
What would they say of you, if you were 
dead?” 

‘‘Nothing good,” exclaimed Hal, in a tone 
of horrified remorse ; for somehow, all at once, 
he was able to look upon his conduct in its 
true light. He saw the disobedient, careless, 
ungrateful son, the quarrelsome, suspicious, 
unfriendly schoolmate, the ill-natured, disobli- 
ging boy that he had really been, and was dumb 
with the miserable conviction. 

**No one can be miserable, no one can be 
hated, who is good,” continued The Warrior of 
the Wave. ‘ Why, the flowers love me so dear- 
ly just for the kindly care I give them. Even 
the children love me, for I laugh and joy in 
their splashing hands, their dear, white, pad- 
dling feet. And you—” 

“O,I see, I see,” cried out the boy; and 
though he covered his face with his hands, the 
penitent tears streamed through them. 

‘Give me a spell, O, happy warrior of the 
brook! give me a magic spell to help me.” 

The water spirit smiled benignantly, and 
reaching down, drew up a little white pebble, 
.all ashine with blending water and moonlight. 
Hal seized it eagerly, and with a parting wave 
of his diamond blade the warrior vanished in 
a billow of foam and mist. 

‘“‘Ho, there, boy! What are you doing so 
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near the dam?” cried out a gruff voice from 
the bank above. 

Hal started and rubbed his eyes. Had he 
slept? had he dreamed? He could not tell, but 
his limbs were numb and stiff, and as he made 
a movement to turn about, he felt the loose 
earth caving beneath his feet. He knew what 
it meant. In one lightning flash came the 
thought of the great depth and rocks below, 
the black, hurrying mass of water, and his 
wicked wish to die when he came with his 
angry rebellious heart to the mill side. One 
sharp cry he gave as he plunged down, and then 
the waters closed over him. 

A band of school-boys were playing one of 
their noisy games in the moonlighted street of 
the village, when a man came running around 
the corner with a long, stiff burden in his arms, 
shouting, — 

‘Run, somebody, and bring the doctor! 
Hal Merton is drowned.” 

With awed looks and terrified whispers the 
boys followed near enough to see the white, 
cold face and stirless limbs of their schoolmate. 

‘*He is dead. Hal Merton is dead!” echoed 
from one trembling lip to another. 

His mother, with wild lamentation, came 
hurrying down the street. 

**Where is my boy? He has never been 
home since he went to school,” she sobbed, 
and fell into terrible weeping. 

Henry Livermore looked on with wide, hor- 
rified eyes. 

“Poor Hal! poor Hal!” he kept saying to 
himself. ‘‘O, I wish I had never plagued him. 
O, I will never make fun of a boy again.” 

“TI might have been tenderer with him,” 
wailed the mother. ‘I have let care and 
trouble make me harsh, and his was a nature 
to be ruled by love.” 

And so every one, looking upon the cold face, 
the stiff eyelids, forgot all that had been dis- 
agreeable in the boy, and felt only tenderest 
solicitude. 

And upon this circle of anxious compassion- 
ate faces the bewildered eyes opened at last, 
and wandered slowly around, gradually taking 
in the meaning of the scene. 

His mother fell on her knees to kiss his fore- 
head, crying out solemnly, — 

“My boy! my boy! I will never speak a 
harsh word to you, never again in all my life.” 

Henry Livermore edged his way through the 


group till he could whisper in the boy’s ear, — 


“I’m going to get the teacher to put you in 
the seat with me. I'll give you my knife, Hal, 
and you may take my top when you’ve a mind. 
And we’re going to be good friends, Hal.” 
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The resuscitated boy could not talk much; 
his voice was still feeble, but his eye shone 
bright with earnest resolution and fervent joy. 

* And I am going to deserve your kindness,” 
said he. 

The doctor gave him another spoonful of the 
warm wine, and with his eyes closed he rested 
a little longer; then he made an effort to put 
his hand in his pocket, and found that the wet 
clothing had been removed. 

*“*Q, I hope it is not lost,” he said, anxious- 
ly. ‘I must find my talisman; then I shall 
always be happy and good.” 

“He is wandering,” said his mother, in 
alarm. 

‘*Here’s a pebble in his pocket,” spoke one 
of the boys. 

“«That’s it, that’s it! give it to me!” eagerly « 
exclaimed Hal; and, when it was in his hand, 
he looked around him with a bright, fearless 
glance. 

“The boy has got another sort of look al- 
together,” muttered one of the neighbors. 

* And he will be another sort of boy,” added 
Hal, in a glad, although serious tone. 

And he made his word good. A better or 
more beloved pupil was not in the school for 
years. A more tender or thoughtful son could 
not be found anywhere. 

Only in one way he vexed the boys and the 
worthy doctor. He would insist that he saw the 
Warrior of the Brook, and did not dream the 
whole. And he kept the wave-worn pebble as 
choicely as if it had been the great Koh-i-noor 
diamond. 


A OUNNING ASTROLOGER. 


N astrologer, in the reign of Louis XI. of 
France, having foretold something disa- 
greeable to the king, his majesty, in revenge, 
resolved to have him killed. The next day he 
sent for the astrologer, and ordered the people 
about him, at a given signal, to throw him out 
of the window. As soon as the king saw him, 
“You pretend,” said he, ‘‘to be such a wise 
man, and know so perfectly the fate of others, 
inform me a little what will be your own, and 
how long you have to live.” The astrologer, 
who now began to apprehend some danger, 
answered, with great presence of mind, “I 
know my destiny, and am sure I shall die 
three days before your majesty.” The king, 
on this, was so far from having him thrown 
out of the window, that, on the contrary, he 
took particular care not to have him want for 
anything, and did all that was possible to re- 
tard the death of one whom he was likely soon 
to follow. 
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IMPEACHMENT. 


GREAT deal has been said, and a great 

deal more is likely to be said, in the 
newspapers about the impeachment of the 
President of the United States. The term 
comes from a French word, meaning hin- 
derance, or obstruction. Impeachment is the 
process of accusing and trying some official 
of the government in a legislative body. The 
object is to remove a person from office; and 
the impeachment of the President would ren- 
der his office vacant. If this should occur, as 
there is no vice-president, — Mr. Johnson, hav- 
ing been elected to that office, was the consti- 
tutional successor of Mr. Lincoln, — the Pres- 
ident Aro tempore of the Senate, or, if there 
be no such officer, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, would act as President. 

The President, or any civil officer, may be 
impeached and removed for treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. A 
written charge and accusation are made by the 
House of Representatives to the Senate. A 
committee is usually appointed in the House 
to collect the evidence; and another, or the 
same committee, is directed to frame the 
charges, if the testimony seems to be suffi- 
cient. Then all the members vote on the 
impeachment bill; and if it passes, it is trans- 
mitted to the Senate through. a committee 
chosen to conduct the prosecution. 

The Senate then summons the accused to 
appear and answer to the charges. The sen- 
ators are specially sworn to do justice accord- 
ing to the laws. If the person impeached 
appears and denies the charges, just as crim- 
inals plead ‘‘ Not guilty,” a time is appointed 
to try the issue. If he does not appear, the 
Senate may proceed in his absence. All law 
questions are discussed with closed doors. 

The alleged offender may appear nimself, or 
by his attorney —that is, a person appointed 
to act for him. The House committee then 
produce the'r evidence, which the accused may 
disprove by witnesses of his own, as in an 
otdinary court of justice. When all the testi- 
mony on both sides has been heard, the Sen- 
ators vote on the question; if two thirds sustain 
the impeachment bill, the accused is convicted ; 
if not, he is restored to his office. 





LITTLE TRINGS. 


asdenerienetitchiinellly 





— A Cincinnati clerzyman is said to 
have preached twenty-seven barrels of ser- 
mons. 

America has ninety thousand miles cf 
telegraph lines; Europe sixty thousand. 

—— It has been asked, When rain falls, 
does it ever get up again? Of course it does, 
in dew time. 

—— OveER one thousand men are employed 
in grading for the Pacific Railroad on the west 
side of the Sierra Nevada. 

—— Better be called a fool for doing right 
than de a fool for doing wrong. 

—— WHEN Sheridan taught school, he had 
in one of his classes a boy who always read 
partridges for patriarchs. ‘ Stop,” exclaimed 
the teacher, ‘‘ you shall not make game of the 
patriarchs.” 

—— Mrs. PARTINGTON has purchased a horse 
that is so spirituous that he always goes off in 
a decanter. , 

—— Why are ladies hard on clothes? Be- 
cause, when they buy a new suit, they wear it 
out the first day. 

— Irasmall boy is called a lad, is it proper 
to call a big boy a ladder? 

—— How does the hair-dresser end his days? 
He curls up and dyes. 

—— THERE are fifty-four iron-clad vessels in 
our navy at this time, and seven more are in 
process of completion. - 

—— He who prays as he ought, will en- 
deavor to live as he prays. 

—— “I pon’r believe it’s any use, this vacci- 
nation,” said a Yankee. “I had a child vac- 
cinated, and he fell out of a winder a week 
after and got killed.” 

-—— Two million five cent pieces come from 
the Philadelphia mint every month. 

—— Tuere have been a million deaths from 
famine m Eastern India. 

—— A SCHOOLMASTER “ struck ile,” the other 
day — a juven-ile. 

—— A FIFTEEN years old lady of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, skated forty miles in six hours, 
the other day, in company with her brother. 

—— WuerE is paper money first mentioned 
in the Bible? When the dove brought the green 
back to Noah. 

—— AN advertiser says, ‘‘ Wanted, a female 


who has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good 
moral character.” 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions, — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 

be ae nap a words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
— represented in the margin; and when 
‘ollowed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 

4 correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
~ indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


BATTLE-SONG OF THE GREEKS. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BREATH of *susMiIssion * we 
breathe not; 
The sword we have drawn * we will 
®8SHEATHE not! 
Its *tscABBARD is left where our *MAR- 
TYRs are laid, 
And the vengeance of *acrs * has 
whetted its blade. 
Earth may *HIDE — waves *INGULF — 
fire *CONSUME us, 
_But they *SHALL not to *sLavery 
doom us: 
If they *truLE, it shall be o’er our 
®taSHES and ®GRAVES; 
But we’ve smote them already with 
fire on the *wAvEs, 
6 And new triumphs on 'Lanp are be- 
fore us. 
To the **cHARGE! — 1 HEAVEN’s ban- 
ner is o'er us. 


This day * shall ye "BLusH for its 
story, 

Or brighten your lives with its 
TGLORY. 

‘Our women, O "say, shall they 
shriek in ‘DESPAIR, 

Or embrace us from ‘conquest with 
wreaths in their hair? 

*AccURSED may his memory blacken, 

If a scowarRD there be that would 
slacken 

Till we’ve trampled the *ruRBAN, and 
shown ourselves *tworTH 

Being **spRUNG from * and **tNAMED 
for * the *GopLIkE of earth, 

Strike *tuome, and the world shall 
®REVERE us 

As 'tHeRoEs * 1DESCENDED from he- 

’ roes. 


}. 


@: 


} 


Old Greece lightens up with EMo- 
TION 

Her *‘trxzanps, her “istes of the 
OCEAN; 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall 
with "JUBILEE ring, 


And the Nine shall Nzw-HaLLow their Helicon 
spring: 


| Our hearths shall be kindled in 'GLapyzss, 


That were cold and extinguished in sapNgss; 

Whilst our *marpens shall DANcE with their 
white waving arms, 

Singing "Joy to the brave that delivered their 
charms, 

When the blood of yon Mussulman **crAveNs 

Shall have purpled the ‘sraxs of our ravens. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
OBLIVION. 


CHARACTERS, 


Somnoriricus, King of the Land of Shelves. 

Spincktus, his Page and Messenger. 

Suutumupp, the Turnkey. 

ArreEL ALLABOUT, an English Tourist. 

Hon. Mr. BLinkHorn, a Politician. 

Major-GENERAL Haupt, a Military Genius. 

Rev. SopHomore SILkigz, of Plush Street 
Church. 

ALExts VON SPLITTERHAYR, Author of Po- 
ems, &c. 











[Somnoriricus, seated on a raised platform.] 

Som. What ho, Spincktus! 

[Zuter SPrncKTvs. ] 

Sinck. Here I am, high mightiness. 

Som. Any arrivals to-day? 

Spinck. Your majesty’s dominions seem to 
be more popular than Elysium itself. The 
ante-rooms are crowded with arrivals. 

Som. Whence come they? 

Spinck. Mostly from the United States, 
though there is a squad of old fogies who look 
like ex-members of the British cabinet. 


[Zuter ARIEL ALLABOUT, looking curiously 
around him.) 

Ariel. Bless me! Where am I? It is as 
dark here as a colored person’s pocket; and I 
have stumbled over so many strange things, 
I’m quite bewildered. 

Som. (Very sternly.) Who art thou? 

Ariel. (Startled.) Ugh! 

Som. Who art thou, that comest unbidden 
into the silent Land of Shelves? 

Ariel. I hope I don’t intrude. I didn’t come 
of my own accord. 

Som. Men never do. 

Ariel. I was shoved down here very queerly 
—I hardly know how it was. But I have no 
desire to stay. I don’t like the looks of the 
place very well; and if you will show me the 





way out — 
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Som. There is no way out. 
remain. 

Ariel. May I make bold to ask where I am? 

Som. Tell him, Spincktus. 

Spinck. You are in the Land of Shelves. 

Ariel. What's that? 

Spinck. (Impressively.) Oblivion. 

Ariel. Bless me! That’s odd. I don’t be- 
long here. ? 

Spinck. So all say who come here. 

Ariel. But, my dear Mr. Spincktus, I object! 
I protest! 

Som. Silence! 

Ariel. Well, I suppose I can’t help myself; 
but it’s unjust, it’s outrageous, to send a man 
like me into Oblivion. I don’t belong here. 
But, at the same time, I would like to take a 
look at the place. I say, Spincktus, who is 
the gloomy old fellow on the box? 

Spinck. Old fellow! That is the mighty 
Somnorificus, King of the Land of Shelves. 
He will try your case, and give you a shelf. 

Ariel. Give me a shelf ! 

Spinck. Ay, give you a shelf. Men who, in 
trying to be great, become little, are sent here; 
men who, in public life, are vain, foolish, and 
wicked. We have whole armies of politicians, 
statesmen, generals, poets, painters, historians, 
and philosophers, packed away on shelves, and 
closed in so that the world will never hear of 
them again. 

Ariel. That is comfortable for a man who 
has spent his life in serving his fellow-men. 

Spinck. Such men never come here; only 
those who, pretending to serve their fellow- 
men, are laboring for their own glory. Look 
down yonder gallery. (Pointing off) 

Ariel. I see thousands of black doors. 

Spinck. Within them are the shelves of those 
who are forgotten of earth — men who strove 
to be great at the sacrifice of principle; men 
who did not truly serve their day and generation. 

Ariel. (Violently.) I protest, I don’t belong 
here. I’m in the wrong box. 

Som. Silence! : 

Ariel. Please your sable majesty, I’m a cat 
in a strange garret. 

Som. Nay, you are an ass in his own'stable. 
What have you done for your race? 

Ariel. What have I done? I have written 
three books. 

Som. Say no more! They rise up in judg- 
ment against you. What were they about?~ 

Ariel. About my travels; and I have written 
many letters to the London Times about the 
Americans. I had a reputation above all other 
men as a war correspondent. Great men hon- 
ored me, and little men bowed down to me; 


Here must you 
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and when I was all) ready to enjoy the fame I 
had won, I suddenly dropped through into this 
place. I don’t understand it. 

Som. Then your skull is thicker than a three- 
inch plank. 

Ariel. When I saw the great Republic crum- 
bling to atoms — 

Som. The wish was father to the thought. 

Ariel. I told the truth about those Ameri- 
cans. 

Som. Thé truth was not in you; and even 
those who drank ale and ate roast beef saw you 
were half fool and half knave. No more! 
Your doom is sealed. What ho! Shutumupp! 


[Zater SHuTumupP.] 

Shut. I am here, high mightiness. 

Som. Have you a place for an English war 
correspondent who belied the American cause 
and people? 

Shut. We have a ward — 

Som. (Springing up.) A. Ward! 
come? 

Shut. Not yet; but we have a shelf for him. 

Som. It is time he were here; for even wit 
and sarcasm cannot long save a toady who 
spurns a fallen race nobly struggling to rise. 

Shut. I was about to say, my sombre liege, 
that we have a ward for English flunkies who 
have ruined themselves during the great rebel- 
lion by talking freedom and meaning slavery. 

Som. It is well; they are too mean to be 
shelved near more decent slumberers. Shelve 
this wretch. 

Ariel. I protest! 

Som. Away with him! 
ARIEL of) 

Spinck. His sleep will not be pleasant. 

Som. Spincktus, bring in the cases. (Exit 
Spincxtus.) The war and reconstruction in 
America have sent scores of public men to my 
dominions. Well, rough times show what men 
are made of; and many who aspired to occupy 
niches in the Temple of Fame have been quietly 
shelved in the land of Oblivion. Generals, 
politicians, and statesmen, who loved them- 
selves better than they loved their country, 
have been travelling this way for years. What 
have we here? - 2 


[Enter Hon. Mr. BLINKHORN, attended by 
SPINCKTUS. ] 

Spinck. A politician, your high mightiness. 

Blink. Is this Salt River? : 

Spinck. Ay, the final Salt River of insolvent 
politicians. , 

‘Som. Can you give any good reason why 
you should not be shelved? 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Has he 


(SHutumur?P leads 
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THE OAT IN THE MEAL. 
Dear Mr. Optic: — 


do. not. live upon treacle, as the boys 
used to be dosed with it in Squeer’s 
boarding school, — not exactly,— but have com- 
plained of our slap-jacks, had some reason to 
quarrel with our bread and butter, and would 
like a change so as not to returu to our mut- 
ton. For the slap-jacks are as palatable as 
soles of leather; our rolls..do not rise like the 
sun in the east; of butter we taste so little that 
little is to be said of it, except that it is 
rancid; and our mutton is not South Down. 
Mr. Buncle selects it at the butcher’s, and the 
butcher selects it from the flock for a few select 
customers. We have hasty-pudding enough, 
which is hot enough, and the idea is to get us 
full enough at as little expense as possible. 
Economy is a lesson which is taught with 
our Latin and Greek, not by precept only, but 
by practice. “This is excellent pudding, my 
dear,” says Mr. Buncle, casting an affectionate 
glance at his partner at the other end of the 
table — “excellent pudding, my love — where 
did you get the recipe?” ‘From Mrs. Glass’s 
Cookery Book, I believe,” says she. Now, 
every chunk of the dough which is passed to 
us is redeemed by about three raisins. ‘ Have 


another piece, boys?” ‘No, I thank you, sir,” 
is responded by each, as if all the boys had 
been trained in chorus. 

To grumble about hard fare is perhaps un- 
manly. That is not my object, but to relate a 


curious incident. We have had a little fun 
here, and Mr. and Mrs. Buncle seem much an- 
noyed by it. There has been not a ‘ mouse in 
the meal,’ nor a rat in the trap either. There 
are not many mice here, or they would be of 
that character denominated church mice, nor 
rats, for they cannot live on splinters or saw- 
dust, and will not gnaw through floors and 
timbers if there was no booty at hand. They 
emigrate in a body, or if there were any, our 
hungry old cat would have them. Cats, like 
human beings, are apt to be neglected or ill- 
treated as they grow old. Mrs. Buncle’s cat 
goes away on long furloughs, but comes back 
again: Her fur is off in various places from 
having had scalding water thrown over her; 
one eye and a portion of her tail are gone. 
She is in all respects a ‘ singed cat.’ 

A few days since our breakfast was a surprise 
party. We had rolls so light and puffy, that 
with a little gravy over them, which was furs 
nished in lieu of butter, they were delicious, 
and almost melted in the mouth. 

“ Bridget,” said I to the girl, “ those rolls are 
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the best-ever furnished to us in this institution. 
Who made them?” 

**Indade,” said she, ‘‘I made'them meeself; 
and it’s not my fault at.all, at all, that the bread 
is heavy.' The misthress comes every aivening 
when I am knaiding the dough, and rakes out 
all the fire in the range, and I have to set the 
dough to rise in the cowld, and it won't rise in 
the cowld, and sue I am that in ould Ireland 
we liyed betther.” 

‘“‘Very well, Bridget, give us more of them; 
with good butter they would be splendid.” 

“That I will,” said she, “if the cat is at 
home.” 

‘What do you mean by that remark, Brid- 
get?” for there was a twinkle in her eye. 

“ Well, the truth must be towld, and if I lose 
my place I don’t care at all, at all.” 

“ Out with it, Bridget.” + 

“And sure you'd wish that I hadn’t towld 
you.” 

“No, I won’t, for I want to know how good 
bread is made.” 

“<I set the dough to rise, and the misthress 
came and put out all the fire, and the naixt 
mornin the frost was all over the panes, and 
the dough was all puffed up over the pan and 
runnin onto the floor. ‘Och! och! O mis- 
thress dear, misthress Buncle! misthress Bun- 
cle! come down!’ Then I see two ears stick- 
in out; and sure the ould cat wanted a warm 
place, and I pulled out the cat, and I kept a 
cryin, ‘O, misthress Buncle! misthress Bun- 
cle!’ 

*¢¢ What’s the matther? what’s the matther?’ 
said she, waking up all the neighborhood! 

**¢O, ma’am, the cat’s got into the bread!’ 
and then she see the poor thing all of a white 
lather. 

“¢What of it!’ said she; ‘howld your 
tongue. The boys will hear you. It’s too 
much bread to lose. Pick out the hairs, and 
bake the loaves, and say nothin about it at all, 
at all. We must all eat our peck o’ dirt some 
time. Let that some time be now, Bridget.’” 

I have thus told you my story. It is not the 
work of imagination, of which I have little, but " 
a true narrative, upon my honor; and we will 
call it — THe CaT In THE Mea! 

Yours ever, 
Ep. EvyLyYnN. 
e —_———¢———— 

— “Have you ground the tools all right, — 
as I told you this morning when I went away?” 
said a carpenter to a lad whom he had taken 
as an apprentice. ‘All but the handsaw, sir,” 
replied the lad, proudly; ‘I couldn’t get all 
the gaps.out of that.” 
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THE FIVE GREAT POWERS. 


, 

HIS is a term used in modern diplomacy 

to denote England, France, Austria, Rus- 

sia, and Prussia, which are the five most pow- 
erful and important nations of Europe. Their 
relative rank and influence corresponded, until 
recently, to the order in which they are here 
mentioned. But, within a few years, France 
has risen ‘‘ to the head of the class,” and Austria 
has now fallen below Prussia, in consequence 
of her ill success in the remarkable war that has 
just taken place between them, while Italy — 
which has become a united nation only within 
the past year — has been added to the coali- 
tion (for such it virtually is). «The five powers 
have therefore become six. Their positions on 
a scale of comparative rank are as follows: 
France, England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy. They constitute a kind of permanent 
international congress, whose business it is to 
watch one another’s movements, and to resist 
any attempt to destroy what is termed the 
“Balance of Power.” By this expression is 
meant such an adjustment or proportioning of 
power among the various European states, that 
no one of them all can aequire such a prepon- 
derance as to endanger the independence or 
the territorial integrity of the others. Were it 


not for the mutual jealousy existing among 


these great nations, the minor states would be 
in constant danger of being absorbed by them. 
The “‘balance of power” is therefore justly 
regarded as the grand bulwark and safeguard 
of the lesser governments, since it effectually 
protects them against the aggressions of their 
ambitious and stronger neighbors. W. 


—_—__>—__—_—— 


FIRE. 


HEN, after the deluge, the descendants 

of Noah set to work to build a tower 
whose top should reach unto heaven, “the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face’ of all the earth.” Many tribes and 
nations were reduced to a savage state, and 
«some even forgot the use of fire. There was a 
tradition of the Greeks that the first settlers of 
Greece were ignorant of its use. The Egyp- 
tians, the Phoenicians, the Persians, and sev- 
eral other nations, had similar traditions. The 
inhabitants of the Ladrones or Marianne 
Islands, when these islands were discovered in 
1521, had no idea of fire. At first they took it 
to be an animal which attacked and devoured 
the wood. The Chinese say that Suz-gin-schi, 
one of their first sovereigns, taught them how 
to kindle fire by rubbing. one piece of wood 
across another. PY 











Out. — A squail struck over the line of de- 
marcation on the opposite side from the player 
striking it, is “ out.” 

To Rout. — To strike a collection of the en- 
emy’s squails so as to scatter them about. 

To Blockade.— To leave one’s squails in 
such a position as to block up a passage in 
which the next hostile player could play to ad- 
vantage. ; 

To Cut Out.—To leave one’s squails be- 
tween the target, a hostile squail lying near it. 

RULEs FoR SQUAILS. 

1. The game of Squails may be played by 
any even number of persons, not exceeding 
eight. Half will play on one side, and half on 
the other — one taking the light and the other 
the dark squails. The players of the opposing 
sides must be seated alternately around the 
table. 

2. A captain is chosen on each side, who 
decide the amount to be scored at each round. 

3- The first play is determined by the two 
captains, each playing one squail at the tar- 
get, the one who drives his squail nearest 
having the first play. The lead being deter- 


‘mined, the first player places one of his squails 


with one quarter of its surface off the edge of 
the table, and strikes it with the palm of his 
hand, aiming at the target, which is in the 
centre of the table, the squail sliding on the 
surface thereof. 

4. The players must play one at a time in 
rotation, from right to left. When all have 
played, a round is finished. The squail near- 
est to the target counts one, if it lies within 
the length of the gauge. If more than one 
of the same side are nearer than any of the 
other side, they all count one each, provided 
they are within the gauge — three inches. A 
player can strike his squail from any place 
which he can reach without rising or moving 


from his chair. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— WE are in favor of postponing “‘ marble 
time ” till the mud dries up. 





We, 
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117. Italy Independent. 

118. Casco. 

t19. Fort-h. 

120. Dog-e. 124. Bee-t. 

121. Car-p. 125. Can’-t. 

126. The love of money is the root of all evil. 

127. Eight boxes. 

Herbert R. will find ‘‘ our name” in the pro- 
spectus. We insert his geographical question, 
though it is not a.new one. 


122. Pin-t. 
123. Shad-e. 


128. Why is a boy putting on a pair of trou- }- 


137: Eprrapn.” By S. T. W. 
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REsBus. 


sers which are too large for him every way, like} 


two towns in France? 

E. and W. also send us some of the same. 

129. Why is a town in Essex, England, lik 
a noisy dog? : 

130. Why is Paris like the letter F? 

131. Why is a man sailing up the Tigris like 
one putting his father in a sack? 

132. Why is an island like the letter T? 

133. Why is the wick of a candle like Athens? 

134. Two letters, expressing profusion, trans- 
posed, make what county? 

G. H. S. sends us old conundrums, and his 
enigma is too long; nine letters are repeated — 
only two or three should be. — H. W. S.’s. ar- 
ticle on Fishing is very well written, but it is 
out of season. His rebuses* are reserved. — 
J. G. P. sends correct answers. — W. D. and 
G. C. furnish rebuses, which Mr. Kilburn shall 
have; but it is necessary to add that only a few 
of those sent to us can ever be used. — S. E. B.’s 
“Drill Sergeant” shall be used when we have 
room for it in ‘‘ The Play Ground.” — Our cor- 
respondents are requested not to. send us mat- 
ter taken from other publications. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
135. 


To the subscriber who frs¢ gives us a correct 
translation of the following, we will send, post- 
paid, any book on our premium list : — 








Carrie J. C. sends us a very nicely written 
enigma; but — our modesty! — E. F. McK. 
please make one on “‘ The Editor’s modesty,” 
and if good we will print it. —T. G. H. would 
certainly be drowned on the bridge he builds. 
If he can prove his position, we will - print the 
problem. — Walter’s matter is rather antique. 
Ned’s.-rebus. shall wait: for its chance; but/he 
serids no answer to his enigma, and we cant 
afford to “‘ guess it.” — Frank’s rebus is “ handed 
over.” He will find the directions for which he 
asks in No. 6. — Uncle Sam sends us some geo 
graphical rebuses, which are good. He asks;— 

139. Why is Cape Breton Island like ancient 
Babylon? 


_ pull Ht 





